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° f ' he ad ™“ sheets on art 
ijr tlle ‘ biennial/ survey of- 1920-11)22 and the Present 

; ™ Vo,/e| SC0 '; fc T r ly ,‘ ncreased activi, y in "'is field ofeduca- 

on. Mote clearly dehned aims and objectives lmve become an 

piyent in the elementary and l»i-h schools, andainauiLilsunands for 

t,U,n,n - ,n tast « »nd the essentials of *ood h a "e ' 

:::rr *r»r bd ^ s h P r 

-tnue.lly ha\e awakened to a partial realization at least of th« 

^ ;T n ,r C ’ '»<"•= of -3.he.ic .raining. ° f 

. tact the awakening has been so effective and widespread that '' 
adequately and completely the pts. two vealsT™ in 
.. ed.uatmn would require a good-sized volume. Indiistriafnlante ' 

SITS r u r 

vaimon's clubs, and “ wit-of-school ” clubs throughout tlTrountry 
«^2 ht en l h'h t cnment on .he subject of art as an everyday’ 

Si" £ ^.leveiopmeMs' 16 r’*^ 1 6ituation ’ to »' hi "g briefly • 

? - . 

ART INSTRUCTION IN THE ELEMENTARY GRADES 

•hfeTem enLt v e ,r°rn e i ° " tst ® >)d 1 n « « f Progress ifl art teaching ia 

MY. 1 . r y " a . des ,s the serious effort in manv cities to studv the 

St,:™: :/z nmc W"*- .™* ?» *»* 

thro, , le success obtained in the general education field 

Cities « srad, .' at t stndT . » ™»oges and uni- 


rfrsiiin* T-f * K.au.ime suiciy hi colleges and uni- 
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2 BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1922-1924 

it wb§ logical to conclude that similar results coulddre obtained in 
drawing and art education. 

Proceeding upon this basis a number of school departments hate 
taken the matter under advisement anff have issued tent ative cours es* 
^Il^LI%--pt^imi^Ul^J , to more thorough study.’ In each case the'first' 
step would be to iTp7»oint 'a committee composed of (a) persons 
qualified in art outside of the department; (&) teachers, including 
principals and art director, in the department; (c) art teachers and 
the director or head supervisor; or (c?) members from all these 
groups; In most cases these committees would make immediate 
studies of the outlines in current use in cities of similar '■size or 
larger and also analyze their local study courses. This would be fol 
lowed by careful revisions of the local course, based upon the most 
advanced thought on methods, objectives, standards of attainment 
general subject matter, etc., as well as other art outlines. Then 
would follow a year of trial, with many carefully 'devised experi- 
ments, conference discussions, and tabulated results. 

Denver, Los Angeles, Boston, Toledo, Minneapolis, Baltimore, and 
Seattle are typical examples of cities studying the whole question 
from this scientific angle. 

The obvious effects upon the art situation as a whole have been 
somewhat as follows: (o) A cooperative effort on the part of all 
teachers really to investigate the problem;- (6) the elimination of 
personal opinion on the part of both grade teacher and supervisor; 
(c) more intelligent support of the art program; (d) keener interest 
in results from a purely educational point of view; ( e ) thoroughly 
professional attitudes on the part of the art teachers and supervisors 
in close harmony with the general educational program; </) greater 
confidence from all 'directions in the subject of art. AJnder^these 
conditions art-n^turaliy fall’s into place with other subjects and be- 
comes as much a part-of theschool curriculum as English. It is XML 
longer a special subject. The Superintendent and the grade-school 
principals no longer hold aloof, leaving the art supervisor to go his 

must now functroi 
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own sweet way. He rpust now function as part of the whole ma 
chine. a 

°( Being in a more or less try-out stage, the new phase of art educa- 
tion is unsettled, but/some of tire general objectives would include, 
(a) drawing primarily for self-expression, as a means rather than 
on end; (6) closer relationship to community needs; (c) training 
in appreciation, taste, * understanding of art; ( d ) development of 
orderly habits and artistic skill; ( e ) education for* the profitable 
enjoyment of leisure; ( f ) art as expressed in the industrial and 
commercial development of the race; {g) self-expression in the life 
needs of the child through the “project method”; (A) discovery 
and encouragement of special abilities. V 
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i ,„i ? °, bjCC, ' V “ m “ y »PP ear *» more or less familiar to many 

of ' l,™ lltT" ' 6 P “ St ‘7° ye “’ rs “ much clearer understanding 
of them lias been .increasingly apparent. Less controversy and more 

feneral accord have followed. Drandn^esampl 8> J, M fej T 

r — oj^pearjg^a hinguage.-^ln spite of emphatic statements 
to he contrary, it has~De8n the involuntary custom to look upon 
children s P'ctonaJ expresgians from the viewpoint of the profes- 
nonal ar ,st Oftt.cisms of the purity of line and form and of the 
beauty of color have characterized the attitude of observers at ex- 
hibitions and in the classroom, £ut this point of view has been 
changing, and emphasis has been placed more and more upon draw- 
n , a stony-telling language, vivid with observed, memorized \ 
and imaginative possibilities. Public school drawing has unques-^ 

Si rhildZ *7‘ S ' imU ! US in this dirMt 'on from the work 
1 1 , n carried on. me the educational departments of art 

museums, 1 by private individuals, 2 and foreign exhibitions. 1 The 

wait lias been greater confidence on the part of the average child' 

m Ins ability to express his thoughts quickly and completely in an 

Closer relationship to community needs has been increasingly 
d01lt aI , S0 * Various annual “campaigns’* have served to form 
more^or less tegukr outlets in this direction. English Week, 

Human W V ? ' ° rUSudeS ’ Accident P ™ention L 

Humane eek, and many other worthy ca'uses have become in many* * 

communities a regular thing. Local efforts for the benefit of that 

particular community have also made their contribution. 

p he popular and spectacular display of the community poster 

has led some supervisors to curtail their efforts in this field, the 

encency 3ci ng to devote too much time, energy, and material to it. 

to l T :h ° e f GCt ° f m ° ney priz6S has aIso caused a taction 

to set in particularly against th& almost innumerable competitions 

promoted outside the community itself. C 9 nsequently, the tendency 

has been to localize the effort as ip the case of Indianapolis and' 

Syracuse, and also to seek other ways of .art expression in support * 
w community needs. ' - " 

i ., * • • * in correcting this danger of 

"emphasizing the P ost * r aad ‘he same time in relating the art 

*ork to the community. For many years training in appreciation 

» I 7“ .P lcture 6t,K| y- With the ever-broadening conception 
•f art education as a general training for the consumer, the even- 


to tr wooui» rr . M nma, ca« scria- 

'Notably tbe Vienna exhibit of Prof. Fram Clzefc. • 
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\ (lav citizeti, came a realization that in appreciation must be involved 
also a more general understanding of art. To know some of the 
masterpiec es of painting was not enou gh. A rt Js universal ; d is 


found in tKe~fnany tilings surrounding the everyday lives of chil- 
dren. The community in this respect offered a rich field for investi- 
gation, and wide-awake supervisors have taken advantage of the 
opportunity. J < ' \ 7 

The training of the girls of the Salem Normal School under 
Charles F. Whitney is nn illustration in point. Mr. Whitney takes 
thenf *ut info the streets of the historic old town, and the girls dis- 

\ cover Jfor themselves and through his trained eves and mind the art 
trensuTes of Salem. Beautiful fences, doorways, knockers, gates, 
windows, spires, and many other expressions of true craftmanship 
are observed, graphically recorded, analyzed in terms of historic and 
modern art periods, and discussed from the standjioint of utility and 
beauty. The barest community will offer something to observant 
eyes. Art thus centers vitally on the community life. 

True appreciation naturally invokes a consideration of rt^t in its 
manifold applications. To meet this situulioh, Boston * has for some 
time, and Philadelphia 5 recently, provided beautiful illustrations 
• 'of fine art productions housed in the city's museum for the indi- 
vidual child to purchase and studv. Those in Boston are black and 
white halftones; Philadelphia lias reproduced very delightful color 
prints, and they include painting', sculpture, ceramics, textiles, 
metalry, etc. The result of a study -of these prints is twofold. {«) 
an increased appreciation of art in many mediums and (?•») an easily 
satisfied desire to visit the Museum of Art. 

'to carry on in a comprehensive way this conception of art appre- 
ciation, Los Angeles offers a very practical suggestion. Miss May 
Gearhart writes: 

* 

A very important Venture of tlie work in our art department this jienr is the 
problem of establishing standards of taste by bringing the pupils, into contact 
With actual things embodying principles of art. The modern , educational ap- 
proach with its emphasis on self-expression necessarily demands a quickened 
effdt-t on the part of teachers in providing experiences that will create an 
awareness of art values. To meet this need the fpllowing procedure was 
'adopted in the art department by supervisors and assistant supervisors. 

Ench supervisor drives an automobile when visiting* schools — the board of 
education pays the 'mileage. Equipment for art appreciation discussions Is 
easily carried from school to school in this way..^ 

These materials' are used to illustrate talks on color, form, and arrangement 
Pupil participation and demonstration insure interest. By slight changes in- 
numerable copaposltions 'can be made. We use this material in presenting 

*C. Edward Newell, art dtr4ctor, recently of Springfield, Ma®. 
t Theodore M. DMlawny, art director, formerly of Boston, Mans. 
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7 S'” “‘ bD "" lD '' 

rs 1 r i ,;;i.r nl — - - 

galleries. y tl0n ’ ^ make ' Iass . Vliits to museum and art 

munities carefully matured , dy ‘ In 80,116 co »n- 

iiliifpis 

*.v«. ” reproduction 8 * o/a Z^Zl .*» A 

“ Stevenson or Grieg on the library till Y»Z Z"*’ 
bC - ° me fntim * te aml mentally and spiritually pos- 
ZtuT n U,rcS “ a "<> ^®c«tion for JR T„ d 

^ rt fti Tr * 

ABIy ^ b >;' he ^ authorities^ 

Imprest in school room tleoorntlon is more widesnaeirl «.i,k 
*S.< to seek the advice of experts I,, i " “ , . P *“ d * uith Banter willing- 

* i he. fhiongo 1‘uhlic School Art sll Pictures, ^te. The work ‘ 

iwborized the setting aside of ono r, 6C0,11UU “ , ,,1< ’« « f »>*A‘ siuier ntendeut, 
».rtr^.-a,^,r r ;‘^ | ^7".‘^'“-' 1 1 “™ «■>.., o, bntMlag far. 
ter tbe ^ t7» ' 

ndmnapohs also js giving attention to the problem of proner 
tslnbition space for pictures, '(down on the eve-level ” , •„«(!.„ l t 
fee the blackboard, but timTs it difficult “eveept in the K °if 
< the room.” I As a .rule, blaekboardTconld i^nar^d ^tl 
« seuous ha/dship, providing some care were given to their effi 

™ ZjffiV T'T m ,0 -e principles to^hGr 

on the blackboard Attention to better writino- nnr] Knff 
wngement would tend to eebnomiae space and make for iembd tv 
pictures could be lowered and even set into the upper mart of 
bboards Better still, when walls are designed for their actual - 

« c S onside°raZ: r °° f T^’ ^ ° f ^ wi ” h “™ i 

Native to picture study Indianapolis is “WginRing the study 
p ctures m connection with music, the approach being" from the 
lona s e or from jhe standpoint of the expression of trfie idea.” 

• Pdlaway, in Philadelphia, a musician and painter A well as 

^.rector, uses his flute most effectively in a popular 
N of pictures with the children. - 
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Reference was made to the orderly use of the blackboard. TJn- 
doubtedly^fiTerrv~hnbits nnd artistic skill have received emphasis 
during- the past few years. Growing recognition of the values of 
art education on the part°of the 'more recently graduated men and 
women from the stronger teachers' colleges has brought encourage- 
ment and support to the art supervisor in her efforts to make art 
principles, the elements of order, carry over into the child’s life. 
Art expression requires careful, thoughtful procedure. Efficient re- 
sults in any field require the same habits' and mental attention. To 
seek to develop right habits and skill in designing a. booklet only 
to forsake the effort in writing the history lesson is not good gen- 
eral education. Art ever seeks its expression in the best, the riiost 
beautiful way. It therefore enters all the efforts of the child, in 
school and out. * • 

The project method has both hurt and helped the art training. 
When the right sort of cooperation is obtained, when all forces are 
working harmoniously for the common good, the art work is found j 
to,be rather fundamental fn its hearing ui>on the situation* When, 
however, the art teacher is used only because she knows how to 
paint or construct n part of the project expression; when sloppy 
results, crude effects, and garish discords are overlooked in the en- ; 
thusmsms of a project plan, then art education becomes a farce and 
R frill. * , • 


During Hie past two years the art departments have unquestion- 
ably strengthened (Heir positions because of the project method, hut 
until the art specialist is recognized as a necessity throughout a given 
project. thnUparticular project is a failure. For this reason orderly 
habits 'iknd artistic skills are receiving more and more emphasis as 
objectives in art training. 

Real teachers of art have used the project method for many years 
without knowing it. Realizing how art enters all expression, they, 
have quite naturally utilized any and every means at hand to assist 
in their teaching. For years they were more or less alone. Not 
until modern thought on general education sought to bring together 
all school subjects in a common effort to develop the brain dio 
teachers of other subjects realize the value of art teaching to tl)enj 
and their work. They found the art teacher capable and ready, am| 
then the child began to enter the realm erf school education with 
some understanding and delight. Not everywhere, but in some 
pluces this is true. The past few’ years have seen greatly increased 

understanding. ^ 

HtM| w points of view relative to art education, and the attending 
genraffrinethods of utilizing subject matter, which involve studies of 
the human race through food, shelter, clothing, records, utensils, etc., 
"Itove tended to give emphasis to industry and commerce; and some 
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art educators have sdupht to compass the whole under the 
teini industi ial art. More recently the term has boon enriched 
to. fine and industrial art. Other educutors have from the first 
maintained that art education is an all-inclusive title and have tried 
not to be carried too far away in their efforts to teach within their 
Held tho elements of art," the esscntiuls of pood tlesipn or order. 
Reeopnizinp.this as a basic law in all expression, they have felt that 
there is a distinct and definite place for its study, at the same time 
notinp its universal application. 

Boston stresses particularly this point of view, and has for some 
\e.ps. Other places take n middle stund. ullowinp forms of hand- 
work and applied desipn to enter to some extent the so-called in- 
dustrial ait field. Minneapolis and Scuttle, possiblv. exemplify this 
noddle piound, ''bile Baltimore marks the other winp in its con- 
templated^ new outline. Leon L. Winslow, formerly Stute di lector 
in New ^ oi k, states that in buildinp the new course outline they 

expect t<» make use of tlie valuable, related Information already cmltodied in 
ike outline's for arithmetic, geography. history, and mush-. The urt course 
wilt (live cons idem tile emphasis to this related iiifonuatiou which it will or- 
K.111I/.C under the tuples of food, clothing, shelter, records, utensils, tools, aud 
unieliines ■ 

• \ - 

N«it until the piesent healthy and scientific trend in rosc'at’ch and 
investigation det^sTiiore fact-find .1 t 

catois 1 h> able to assemble stable arpuments Jn one direction or \ 
another.. ' - 

Mi‘. M inslow analyzes the. art-education situation in the Depart- 
ment -of Superintendence Third Year Book of the National Edu- 
cation Association. C huptcr XIII, as follows: 

The ideal elementary-school course of study is. perhaps, one iii which the 
entire curriculum is administered on a plan of perfect articulation of the 
\nrious Kuhj«H-(s. In such n course the inspiration f<(r handwork is ade- 
quately furnished by the other school subjects. TJie mission of the subject 
of art in such 11 scheme would be wfy largely the providing of illustrative 
and creative handwork. There Is no race, no political division, no •literature, 
no history, no. science which is not intimately associated with the topics 
alHuit which such an elementary art course is organized. In the efementary 

grades, at least, nrt us a subject Is at the disixtsal of all other subjects. ■ 

The im|K*rtanec of the work of the elementary school in the scheme of art 
education is sometimes underestimated. If the secoudury -school courses in art 
arc to function as they should, it Is essential that a /oundation be laid Tn Uit* J S- 
e cmentary schools. « A Object designed to meet the (esthetic needs of The " 
elementary .curriculum has already enrned a place lu many school programs.* 
m s subject, attempts to combine drnwipgond construction and to substantiate*^ , 
Industries ^ 6 ^ draW,ne omi co « strucUon b 7 a content closely related to 

Plans for elementary arfeducatlon consequently Include elements from the 
neids of manual training and line arts, so called, aud they aim to. provide co*-' 

8ee p ' 18 > Bnl ‘. 1023, No. 13, Bu. of Educ., Dept. Df tho Interior, Washington, D C.' 
" 1)709 — 20 2 , ^ 
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tent and cxperlciuv which Khali be of the maximum odmithmal worth. The 
strength of the best programs consists largely In their adherence to the Mtef 
that nil work in drawing and construction should contribute to (In? pupil's 
personal and social efficiency at the time wln?u the Instruction is given. , 

Sin.-e the teaching of art ill the sdnnds can not cover effectively the whole 
field of art but must ^cbhcentnite on problems oMmmedliite value U> the pupils, 
it follows that such teaching must function largely through the projects that 
the- pupils undertake. An art project consists of a lesson, or a complete series 
of lessons, which has taken Into account the necessary thought content, liaml* 
yiork, or appreciation, or all three, to the end that the general development 
of the pupil Is assured. Expression should Ih? the result of a definite purpose 
calling for It. The selection of problems und of aetlvltJes should always he 
made on the basis of the general educational .values as opposed to the re- 
stricted training vnlues. 

A proper use of the project method presupposes training on the teachers 
part, and It often includes such things as problems, investigations, assignments, 
reference reading, lesson plans, and textbook*. If olimr subjects are Worthy 
of wyaiewiatie organisation and of sustained intellectual effort off the teacher's 
and tlie pupil's part, the subject of art Is also worthy of them. 

Intelligent investigation takes time and human energy. bile 
studies are made, teachers and. supervisors nr... it maintain their 
classes and effrry on their work. It, therefore must be.of rather slow 
development, this newer and more scientific presentation of art in 
education.. ^ * <\ r 

ART INSTRUCTION IlT THE HIGH -SCHOOLS 

The pai-'t two years have emphasized the differentiation in ‘•the 
. work of the junior and senior high school and the prudes. Proba- 
bly there has been less chaifge in subject matter than in point of 
view; and, as in the lower grades, e'eauer aims and objectives have 

become appprent, ' J . 

As a rule arj, is a required subject in the junior high scliopl but 
is still elective in the senior high school. There is, however, a grow- 
.ling-tendejicy to urge the requirement of u general art appreciation 
course for all freshmen in the senior hi"h. This being the year 
when the greater number leave, and also the period of unsettled 
conviction as to the final course t<5 be pursued^ most supervisors feel 
that all students should* receive some understanding in the art prin- 
ciples which they will continually use throughout their lives.\In 
thes New Trier Township High School, Kenilworth, III, such a 
course is required in the sophomore y«ir. r * 

C.' Valentine Kirby, director of art for the State of Pennsylvania, 
has prepared an art appreciation course for his State, covering three 
years qf the senior high school. 7 This includes many of the subjects 
covered in briefer, less comprehensive courses .which' separate- high 
schools offer (\|roughoiit the country. 

» published In the Penn*ylvrfbla . Course of S^pdy in .Art Education. 4 > 
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Both junior and senjor high schools arc’ placing considerable 
emphasis on the question of art appreciation, and in so doinp there 
ts a i provitijr tendency to ur«ro the actual manipulation and creation 
of form*? studied Teachers and sliulehta are no lonj*er content to 
read nbnut art or .merely to see it. True ejl uca t ionaToxperien ce car- 
nes with it the doiu^of things. 

Professor Whit ford writes:* * 

Aetna! Jwodnethm assist* Rival lx- in tcnchf«. B appreciation and I he true 

in drawing and deslRti. jKitn-ry and tile work. UK.ka.akHm, wnikwork leather 
me nl cement. or In any .d^tfi-rrVts or industrial arts. Carefully fleeted 

hls oncal material Khould^Uo he studied wherever imssl f„ r comparison 

enl Rhlennu.ui and a knowledge of the Solution of nrj object* and process 
ft d the effect which those have had on modern products. A^lpicd mutln* 
am study sflo.ihl be. carefully pfflnncd to „,Vn up an Industrial. historical 
and social outl.K.k with regard to art and to present InWx.rtant KeleeU*U facta * 
t**jhe pupil In an easily assimilated fufm. > , 

St its b\ 1 rof. Max Foriund, of \ ale I'niveAitv, opverinij 14 
centers, Atlanta, Berkelw. Birmingham. Cleveland, lh»catur, Denver. 

etrou Kansas City (Kans.), LtJ An-eles, Okmulgee, PitU- 
hur-h Rochester, St. Louis, and Somerville, and devoted to the ques- 
K , * , ^ KOnt Practices in the administration of subjects offered in 
<rat|es ft-9 . inclusive^ Indicate that “General Art Appreciation ’’ and 
Taste and Gfeheral Culture* load all other art education courses. 

In referring to the situation,* Mr. Winslow, of Baltimore, remarks 

that : - “ 

* 

».!rk Junior Kiel, Mlaal .rt 

k Ik In. "ff.-ml |irnfm»,Kll T for the m,ke of I li,. ,lo >t .I,.|nnrnt nf 5 ,.„,.ral 
art iippreciatidu, taste, mid Retieml Milture. ' 

At the sojne time most teachers of junior high schools recognize the 
|a “ optitude or vocational objective as essential to the junior - 
school program. This fe the “ try .out ’’.period, and in all art courses, 

, for amireciahon or otherwise, ihc teacher is alert to the eapacitira 
knd capabilities of the students in this field of study • 

/ J ‘, C TO T j r 0r “sb-'hoollHr.lding, are ... iking special provision 
r 10 art departments; and in (Jic larger cities more. especially op- 
portupitl^s are offered for expression jjuv.rious kindi of clZ, 

f„i>r^T L sS Q “ J l L ‘ ? ®?* ral cdu «ition situation appears to be tlrree- 
Wd. Ja) The school authorities beromer ahve prtfiTm^aWof xJ* 
t in ,ts manifold applications In the-jonioe-high tchool program 
/ ■ml begin to real ize for the first time the far-reaching effect of edu- J.- 

«- ®*aas- 


•rdlMUon of Art Work In Modern Hl«h School. II. 8ch. Her rot 32 No-. B .J7 
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, t cation through beauty in production; ( b ) Ihe children gain a new 
* point of view in their school training, a new ^en^fe of values, and 
understanding of the relationship between principles on the one 
. hand and practice on the other; (c) the community* through the 
parents, is awakened the immediate value of aesthetic training, as 
evidenced by the- artistic product from the school studio or shop and 
the more intelligent attitude of the boy .or' girl in Jus purchasing 
expeditions. The briefest contact witji a community maintaining an 
efficiently organized junior high school art department shows at once 
this wholsesome result, according to many reports. It is no less true 
where well developed senior high school art courses are found. 

This idea of applied art is, of course, no new thing. The arts and 
crafts have existed for some time, but more recently there has been 
greater emphasis placed upon concrete material expression, than ever 
^ 'before. Volume XXI, No. 1, of “The Sierra Educational News’’ 

' was issued as the “ Arts and Crafts Number,” containing a rtational 
symposium on the question; the project method has forced the appli- 
cation of art principles not only to single forms but even to all the 
details of dramatic and musical performances carried out by groups 
of children; and special courses based upon the home, the costume, 
etc., mnke constant demand for practical application. 

- In the foreword of the new Boston Syllabus in Art for Hjgh 
Schools, 10 it is stated* that: S* 

Tlic new note In education is motivation. Conferences with the superlntend- 
. ent, head. masters, and with heads of depart meats’ have made us realize that, 
if art Is to have its proper place in the programs of our secondary schools, it, 
top, must be more generally motivated. It is with this thought that the 
committee has prepared its syllabus. It lias enlarged upon fundamentals and 
motivated courses fiiiul emphasized the cultivation of taste, which is the right 
of every educated person. ‘ ^ , 

The forward moveirfent of art in high-school^ education hns led to 
a number of perplexing problems, now for the first time, perhaps, 
forced into the open. Following the general theme of motivation, 
the Boston outline continues in its introduction as follows: 

The art work of each high school should lie differentiated to meet the needs 
of f the students ,iu the different courses; in other words, it should be moll- 
• y vated. It should touch the lives of the rtndents so intimately and the different 
/ vocational aqd academic course* so positively that its need will be obvious. „ 
> To this end, the art work in the Boston high schools is planned around three 
imjUl dnnl. the home, ayd the vocation,, or the future training of 

Ss the studentT^Timt the wbrk of the art department' may \>e purposeful it is 

essential that students Of ilke Courses be grouped ip their art work as well as 
in the major subjects of their choice. Until drawing Is required in at least 
,jf two years In the general high school and is an elective in the third and fourth 
■ * years, it is Impossible to plan courses which cau be followed as outlined. 


•\ 14 June 2 , 1924, . 
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. . H ® re *“ Jl® *^° of the problems needing to be solved: first the 
adequate differentiation of subject matter, and, second, the proper 

^Outline f T ^ A WI i itf ° rd ° ffers in ^ sugge^d 

? ° Uth ™ ^ ene I al Ar }, s Courses^ seven different topics, as fol- 

,°^ S ' ^ (civic and general archttectirr*, sculp- 

uie), (-.) study of permanent equipment (real estate); (3) sttidy 
of Iiom e ^fur n is hmgs (personal property) ; (4) .study of printing and 
advertising (rommeroial art) ; (5) study of personal fipparel* (6) 
studr^Mo-nsJor special onions (art for drama); ? 
study of rohicles^and transportation, Under each .of these topics 
are listed a great many objects, and he gtxts on to say K : P 4 

The citizen of t<J-day has a definite, even If vaguely defined rwnonsibllltv 

!z fZ°T°u"l °VZ a Z°«! p ™ rll ™ ll) ’ a " »' tha objects mentioned In 
t e locoing list, tpon the citizen of to-morrow will rest the setting of stand 

ards for new objects and .works, and for replacements. * » ^ , d 

' .Involved in the same problem of differentiation is the problem 
at administration For pears art classes have been the Inst to be 
oigamzed in the schedule ; and then, except in the very large schools It, 
students representing ail years have been herded together. Thiir<J 
has naturally made rt.ye.ry. difficult for_t.ba.grt torched to orgunizf/ 

slrmtion k UntilT*' 0 " 7 T 0 ^ *° pive "' o| l-°''dcred class in- 
■ , , B . 1 ! f ]" ssos cnn organized by years, or bv the degree 

linte l hC '° nCy ‘"ii i hC S " Jp ' r ' t ’ thc P ro i >er development of differen- 
tiated courses Will be a.dilHcnlt one. At present the attempt is too 

:X2t '? •’ i iffcr ' M cou,scs for individual students, partly 
to hold theifi, partly to foster talent * '* * • 

- - . >• * , • 

> * - 

4 . . ajit citron* 

Another high-school problem confronting, the art department of 
ie high school is the very important One of credits. For years tire 
ad classes have been the last scheduled and have been given east 

SETr T? gle : Them0re recent attempts^ cWy 

in V n I P / e , the snbject m relation to the school’s curriculum 

‘value in m t ber ° f ? aCCS haS immediat ^ v raised the question of its 
lue in terms of points or credit. The sit^on-jlhandicapDed 

or secondary schools training primarily l^Tthe ad^d'S^lx- 

credit- fn T 1S USUally the case » are extremely loath. to- giVe^ 
redit for siibjects not recognized for entrance into the advanced 8 '™ 

sh utions Here is a real difficulty in the minds of 

recosniz - c - 
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by dodging it. They offer twoNsourses; one Tor college, the other 
for students not planning to ppntinue their education. Thus, the 
good student with excellent brain capacity, who should have a 
broad general and cultural trailing preceding the higher education, 
finds it impossible to devote any time to the question of art. 

The importance of the questioq led to two questionnaires being 
formulated and tabulated by Minna McLeod Beck, M. A., director 
of art at Harrisburg, Pa . 12 These questionnaires dealt with “ Some 
Difficulties Encountered by Art Education,'’ and were sent to Cl 
cities. • ’ 

The questions pertaining to secondary schools dealt with the value 
of art, recognition of art in relation to other subjects and credits. 
In the summary printed and distributed by the American Crayon 
Co. the following statement is made : i 


\ 

It is without^loubt agreed by all working In the hlph-school art, field, with 
the exceptioirof a very few favorably situated, that a reeducation is laboring 
under difficulties and tfiat these difficulties, in the main, have to Mo with 
lQck of recognition and credit given iu the high schools, and lack of ac- 
ceptance of art credits by colleges. It is, however, admitted that in some in- 
stances the art courses offered by high schools-* (colleges. also) are not worth* 
credit or recognition; therefore the need for standardization of art courses. 

Fifty-three collegesand universities responded to the questionnaire. 
These questions related to the sizes and conditions of apt depart- 
ments,’ to propaganda, and credits. The conclusions formulated 
-after studying the returns are as follows: 

It would seem that the matter of college entrance requirements is holding 
back art advancement both in the colleges and high schools. •.There is a 
reaction one upon another here. It would seem, also, that the matter of 
credits allowed is another disturbing factor. What can we do about this? 
Is it a matter thit depends, for its adjustment, upon the evaluation of our 
subject matter and its recognition by college authorities? At which end 
shall we begin? *» 9 

Concernibg the issue relative to standardization of art qourses — dare we 
face this issue? Some one has already said, in replying to the questionnaire, 
“ You have started something.” And y«t, is it not possible to get together on 
important questions? Is it uot possible for art educators to agree among 
themselves upon something like a stundard course of art study? 

Until we do form some sort of coalition, presenting a united front; until 
we can 'offer a consecutively worked oat and consistent course of study— one 
offering undoubted content value, one that, from the standpoint of modern 
pedagogy, may be approved by oar greatest living educational authorities— 
can we, indeed, expect much consideration, or even a modicum of wlint, In 
our injured souls, we call “ fair play ”? '« 

And speaking of educational experts— we need the help of these educators— 
we can not work out our salvation alone. They have a contribution to make 
to oar work, like that they have made to other subjects. If once they be- 


» Sent out through the cooperation of the American, Crayon Co., 1924. 
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1 ’TJi T'^rr:' M *** 

"~n— » .u”J‘Z X'„t tate , " P ’* r M#h ' 

* ' textbooks 

' ' • » 

Any course m art appreciation requires a considerable amount 

o alus ra ive material. It .Iso involves reading and research This 

it.uailv brings about a demand for prepared work on the part of 

/ stlK,ent ’ antl u textbook is inevitable. That this is true is evi- 
denced by the extensive use of the “ Vnollo 13 ..•> 1 > • 

adopting lists of accepted textbooks. Xcw York Sl'ute 'bi"" 

.list, and recent, y t he following was issued^in Baltimore^ ^ 

The board of* school commissi, mors of the oitv «f linm , 

m tr ittszzr stfr « 

•neat', i'learo Croat™ J/Tl v . Uf '" lms P-~ 

** offered ifi the junior and senior Z sclZ'J ^ ^ “ 1,b * 

IWMSKAMS AXl) THE lIIliIVSCJIOOL AX art center ’ 

While this question has been touched upon before a sin, do nrn 

Kta!: T r "°' v <me •* is -w*- 

seatiie ' w 

ARP EEOH THE ...S S ££,”«£“ ~ 
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Art 
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Mention should also be made of the action of the State of Mis- 
souri in appointing a committee, headed by Jean lumber, of Harris 
Teachers College, St. Louis, to prepare a new high school art course 
which will probably be off the press this year. 

No city has taken a more forward ste]3 in the field of art edu- 
cation recently than New York. For sdme time there has been a 
growing need for more adequate facilities to carry on art work, if 
it is to^be permitted to grow and expand with the city. The fob 
lowing is the gist of an article which recently appeared in a New 

York paper : 


JEROME AVENUE SITE CHOSEN BY CITY FOR ART CENTER 

The Reservoir Tract of 200 Acre, to be. Devet^ed at Coet of *15.000.000; Outdoor Open 

rrovided 


The sinking fund commission selected the Jerome Park Reseiwoir 
tract of 200 acres as the location for a great educational, music, 
and art center, including an. outdoor opera and a bandstand for 
concerts, to be developed at a cost of $ 15 , 000 , 000 . Superintendent 
- .Gompert, in a letter to the city chamberlain, States that at the 
southerly end of the tract was assigned a site for, Public School 86, 
Bronx, and an athletic field, and at the ‘ northerly end a site for 
the De Witt Clinton High School and an athletic field. Between 
these sites remains a large tract for the proposed music and indus- 
trial art high school. He recommends that the city retnin per- 
manent ownership of the entire tract. 

Such a move as this and on such a tremendous scale must do a 
great deal to encourage and support art education elsewhere in both 
elementary and secondary schools. If carefully organized and 
conducted the New York art center should become the model for 
many other city art education developments. 

9 i • 

TESTS IN ART EDUCATION 


Standardization in art training has been developing interest in 
t various parts of the country, a natural outcome of the success iff 
attainment tests in other subjects. Two recent experiments are 
- noteworthy in this field. 

i .The Iiline-Carey test 14 Is a carefully worked out series of rep- 
resentation drawing scales by which the child’s drawing ability m^y 
. be estimated. This consists of a number of pictures by children, 
graded, after being judged for position in a numerical- scale, by 
many experts throughout the cou ntry. • • ( 

• “The Kllne-CnreV Measuring Scale for Froehnnd Drawing. Llnua W. Kline and Ger- 
trude L. Carey. Johns Hopkins Tress, Baltimore, 1023. 
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The art appreciation test, by Erwin 0. Christensen and Theodore 
Karwoski, of the University North Dakota, deals witlf the realm 
of applied design and is still uncompleted. However/ a bulletin 
on it is published 16 and gives? to date the findings of the Experiments: 
In the foreword it states that : 

A test In art appreciation that functions should make it clear that art 
appreciation Is a definite thing, which can be measured without doing violence 
to ahy personal factor involved which Is not reached by the intelligence tests. 

The “test is based on two’ main ideas— on the ability to react sensi- 
tively to the aims of the artist and to discriminate’ between inferior 
and superior art quality.” It consists of a considerable number of 
mounted reproductions in black and white and color of painting 
architecture, sculpture, abstract design and color, applied designin’ 
posters, furniture and home furnishings, wall papers, illustrations 

and advertisements. The student is asked to check the test bv 
drawing — „ J 

two circles for each Judgment; one around (A) or (B), etc., and one around 
01 , c ot the reasons, which are numbered (1), (2), (3), (-1), etc. Only one of 

iese reasons Is right. All'otliers are wrong or do not apply. * Select *lie one 
jou think Is most right. 1 . 

A typical test in painting offers two pictures (marked A and B) 
yitli the following information to be checked! 

A Is better | . , 

B is better bp cause— , 

) - ' A * 

1. Tlic sunset is more striking. . 

2. The colors ire more cheerful. 

.. 3- It represents the prairie. 

'4. The painting of atmosphere is better. ^ 

G. It is more original. 

’ THE FEDERATED COUNCIL *ON ART EDUCATION 

Another important and, it is to be hoped, far-reaching movement 
m the interests of art education .in the United States is the recent '" 
organization of the Federated CounoiL on Art Education." For 
many years art organizations have given considerable time and en- 
ergy to the consideration of the .many problems involved in art* 
education, but the papers, discussions, and committee work have 
borne little fruit. ,Each association did its own work independently* 
of the others; there was no united plan. Meantime the important 
questions of credits and standardization were pressing their needs 
andjvhen the Beck questionnaire was rounded up it gave impetus 

“Art Psychology, Bui. No. 3, Vol. IV, Jan., 102-3, No. 1. 
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to a unification of effort in the closing paragraph of the pamphlet, 
where it said : 

In offering the results of this questionnaire may I make the following sug- 
gestions : 

1. That the 'Eastern Arts Association, the Western Arts' Association, the 
College Arts Association, and other bodies having to do with art instruction 
in the schools appoint committees to meet and confer upon the problems of. 
art. education and the best way to sojve them. 

2. That these committees Inter confer with leading educational experts from 
our great universities to the cud that, if possible, “ effective art education " may 
be defined. • 

In the spring of 1024 the Western Arts Association adopted at its 
annual convention resolutions seeking (o bring about some organiza- 
tion whose business it would be to bring to u head the various .educa- 
tional questions confronting the different art associations. These 
resolutions were presented and adopted at the annual meetings of 
the 'Eastern Arts Association, the American Federation of Arts, and 
the American Institute of Architects. In each case representatives 
were appointed and in December of that year the Federated Council 
on Art Education was formed to study, investigate, and report on the 
art education problems which individually the associations had 
been considering^ Since that meeting in Chicago, the American 
Association of Art Museum Directors, the College Art Association, 
and the Pacific Art Association have .joined the council. 


1 

THE CARNEGIE CORPORATION' 

Finally, and perhaps more significant than any other one move- 
ment for art education this country Jias yet seen, is the recent an- 
nouncement of the activities of the Carnegie Corporation. Con- 
siderable sums of money have alreudy been granted through the 
recommendations of President Frederick P. Keppel to several col- 
lege art departments and to art organizations,, including the Fed- 
erated Council on Art Education. Put even more important is the 
policy of the immediate future to study art in relation to the Ameri- 
can public and to use" its funds and influence in thus promoting art 
in America. 

Such a movement must at once give courage and support to the 
art teacher, professor, and supervisor, and to the educational work 
for which he or sl^e stands. Presidents of colleges, principals, super- 
intendents, boards of education, and teachers and the public 
generally must realize the growing recognition of the great value of 
art education in the immediate and^.future lives of the children and 
to the State and- Nation at large. America may thus take her 
rightful place in art education among the nations of the \frorld. 


